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It is the figure of a mother in the act of sheltering, from 
some divine and inevitable peril, the last, we may ima- 
gine, of her surviving children. 

~ The little creature, terrified, as we may conceive, at 
the strange destruction of all its kindred, has fled to its 
mother, and is hiding its head in the folds of her robe, 
and casting back one arm, as in a passionate appeal 
for defence, where it never before could have been sought 
in vain. She is clothed ina thin wnic of delicate woof ; 
and her hair is fastened on her head into a knot, proba- 
bly by that mother whose care will never fasten it again 
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PROSPECTUS. 





Usace has made it necessary for us, on issuing the 
first number of a new periodical, to say something of 
the course we have determined to pursue, and of the cha- a 
which the left hand has gathered up, and ts in the act of 
extending it over the child, in the instinct of shielding 
her from what reason knows to be inevitable. The 
right, as the restorer has properly imagined, is drawing 
up her daughter to her; and with that instinctive ges- 
ture, and by its gentle pressure, is encouraging the 
child to believe that it can give security. The counte- 
nance of Niobe is the consummation of feminine ma 
jesty and loveliness, beyond which the imagination 
searcely doubts that it can conceive anything. That 
masterpiece of the poetic harmony of marble expresses 
other feelings. There is embodied a sense of the in- 
evitable and rapid destiny which is consummating 
around her, as if it were already over. It seems as if 
Conducting our paper with sincerity of heart and sin- | ~ spairand beauty had combine dand produced nothing 

| but the sublimity of grief. As the motions of the form 

| expressed the instinctive sense of the possibility of pro- 
cle of instruction and entertainment to the intelligent of | tecting the child, and the accustomed and affectionate 
all classes. Its contents will be varied, embracing re- | “Ssurance that she would find an asylum within her 
vieweef new weskes in Weeretuse end the este— esiainal | 8 EE and imagination speak in the counte- 
‘ ‘ a | nance the certainty that no mortal defence is of avail. 

essays on various subjects, “ from grave to gay” — no- | ‘There is no terror in the countenance, only grief — deep, 
tices of the drama — poetry — facetia, and miscellanea, | —s grief. Lhe is . a what avail . 

; : ie las , | indignation against what is known to be omnipotent ! 
diversified by rare gems of literature, extracted from There is no edish shrinking from personal pain es 
uncommon works. The Literary Gazette will be the | ;. 1. panic at-supernatural agency — there is no advert- 
organ of a literary club, whose original papers will ap- | ing to herself as herself: the calamity is mightier than to 
pear in its columns. | leave scope for such emotions, _ : 

The criticisms on books, pictures, and the drama, will | Everything is swallowed up in sorrow: she is all 


oi cain ail ae f “aor tears: her countenance, in assured expectation of the 
under the superintendence of competent hands. ™- | arrow piercing its last victim in her embrace, is fixed 


ple aid has been secured from American and European | on her omnipotent enemy. The pathetic beauty of the 
contributors. expression of her tender, and inexhaustible, and un- 
The subscriptions already received are sufficient to | quenchable despair, is beyond the effect of sculpture. 


: : ecg Mee . | As soon as the arrow shall pierce her last tie upon earth, 
insure for the Literary Gazette a wide circulation. | the fable that she was turned into stone, or dissolved 


Subscriptions received at the publication office, 45 | into a fountain of tears, will be but a feeble emblem of 
Ann street, or by mail, addressed to the Editor. | the sadness of hopelessness, in which the few and evil 
| years of her remaining life we feel must flow away. 

. It is difficult to speak of the beauty of the counte- 
NOTICE. nance, or to make intelligible in words, from what such 

In accordance with our original determination to ne- | astonishing loveliness results. 
glect no honorable means of establishing our journal on | The head, resting somewhat backward upon the full 

teat takin Gide. Gs Qik eens wit te ae | and flowing contour of the neck, is as in the act of 
a Arm basis, , , wi sent to some | watching an event momently to arrive. The hair is 
persons who are not subscribers, in the hope that when | delicately divided on the forehead, and a gentle beauty 
they see the plan and contents of the Literary Gazette, 


| gleams from the broad and clear forehead, over which 
. : ‘ . | its i . man 2 ace ji y “Ss 

they may be induced to give to it their support by sub- its strings are drawn. The face is of an oval fulness, 

scribing. 


racter and nature of the undertaking, for which we seek 
the approval and aid of the public. 

In its criticisms, the Literary Gazette will be impartial 
and manly — seeking rather to encourage than to depre- 
ciate — to acknowledge excellence, rather than to spy out 
faults. 

Our journal shall never become the organ of person- 
ality, slander, or malignity ; we know how easy it is by 
these engines to attract an ephemeral notoriety —a no- 
toriety attainable by the most contemptible and igno- 
rant. 





gleness of purpose, we shall endeavor to make it a vehi- 





and the features conceived with the daring of a sense 
of power. In this respect it resembles the careless ma- 
jesty which nature stamps upon the rare masterpieces 
| of her creation, harmonizing them as it were from the 








CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE 


Niobe is enveloped in profuse drapery, a portion of 


only its possessor, but the spectator of it, prefer it to what 
is called pleasure, in which all is not pleasure, It is diffi- 
cult to think that this head, though of the highest ideal 
beauty, is the head of Minerva, although the attributes 
and attitude of the lower part of the statue certainly 
suggest that idea. The Greeks rarely, in their repre- 
sentations of the characters of their gods, —_ we 
call the poetic enthusiasm of Apollo a mortal passion,) 
expressed the disturbance of human feeling; and here 
is deep and impassioned grief animating a divine coun- 
tenance. It is, indeed, divine. Wisdom (which Mi- 
nerva may be supposed to emblem) is pleading earn- 
estly with Power,— and invested with the expression 
of that grief, because it must ever plead so vainly. The 
drapery of the statue, the gentle beauty of the feet, and 
the grace of the attitude, are what may be seen inman 
other statues belonging to that astonishing era whic 
produced it: such a countenance is seen in few, 

This statue happens to be placed on a pedestal, the 
subject of whose reliefs are in a spirit wholly the re- 
verse. It was probably an altar to Bacchus — possibly 
a funeral urn. Under the festoons of fruits and flowers 
that grace the pedestal, the corners of which are orna- 
mented with the sculls of goats, are sculptured some 
figures of Mcenads under the inspiration of the god.* 
Nothing can be conceived more wild and terrible than 
their gestures, touching, as they do, the verge of distor- 
tion, into which their fine limbs and lovely forms are 
thrown. ‘There is nothing, however, that exceeds the 
wossibility of nature, though it borders on its utmost 
ine. 

The tremendous spirit of supentitiee, aided by drunk- 
enness, producing something beyond insanity, seems to 

| have caught them in its whirlwinds, and to bear them 
over the earth, as the rapid volutions of a tempest heave 
the ever-changing real of a waterspout, or as the tor- 
rent of a mountain river whirls the autumnal leaves re- 
sistlessly along in its full eddies. The hair, loose and 
floating, seems caught in the tempest of their own tu- 
multuous motion ; their heads are thrown back, leaning 
with a strange delirium upon their necks, and looking 
_up to heaven, whilst they totter and stumble even in the 
| energy of their tempestuous dance. 

| One represents Agave with the head of Pentheus in 
| one hand, and in the other a great knife; a second has a 
| spear with its pine cone, which was the Thyrsus; ano- 
|ther dances with a mad voluptuousness; the fourth is 
| beating a kind of tambourine. 

| This was indeed a monstrous superstition, even in 
Greece, where it was alone capable of combining ideal 
beauty and poetical and abstract enthusiasm with the 
wild errors from which it sprung. In Rome it had a 
more familiar, wicked, and om appearance ; it was not 
| suited to the severe and exact apprehensions of the Ro- 
| mans, and their strict morals were violated by it, and 
sustained a deep injury, litte analogous to its effeets 
upon the Greeks, who turned all things — superstition, 
prejudice, murder, madness — to beauty. 

On the Venus called Anadyomine.—She has just is- 
sued from the bath, and yet is animated with the enjoy- 
ment of it. : 

She seems all soft and mild enjoyment, and the cur- 
ved lines of her fine limbs flow into each other with a 
never-ending sinuosity of sweetness. Her face express- 








SCULPTURE IN THE FLORENCE GALLERY. 
By the late Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
(Communicated to the London Atheneum.) 


_On the Niobe.+— Of all that remains to us of Greek an- 
tiquity, this figure is perhaps the most consummate per- 
sonification of loveliness, with regard to its countenance, 
as that of the Venus of the Tribune is with regard to | 
its entire form of woman. It is colossal: the size adds 
to its value; because it allows to the spectator the choice 


| consists with, but is the cause of the subtlest delicacy of 


of a greater number of points of view, and affords him 
a more analytical one, in which to catch a greater num- | 


ber of the infinite modes of expression, of which any 
form approaching ideal beauty is necessarily composed. 





wre, is considered the finest inthe world. I is not known 
when this glorious specimen of art was removed from 
Greece, nor is it known by whom it was executed. Pliny 
supposes either by Scopax or Praviteles. IM is said 
that Guido made this celebrated group his constant study. 


Gazette. | but whichis notall pain,though a feeling which makes 1 ot 


| expression of a simplicity and integrity of nature. Her 


* The group, of which this statue is the principal fig- | face, upraised to heaven, is animated with a profound, 


harmony of the spirit within, Yet all this not only | esa breathless, yet passive and innocent voluptuousness, 


free from affectation. Her lips, without the sublimity of 
lofiy and impetuous passion, the grandeur of enthu- 
siasuc imagination of the Apollo of the Capitol, or the 


clear and tender beauty —the expression at once of in- 
nocence and sublimity of soul — of purity and strength 





; —of all that which touches the most removed and di- | union of both. like the Apollo Belvidere, have the tender- 


vine of the chords that made music in our thoughts — of | ness of arch, yet pure and affectionate desire, and the 
that which shakes with astonishment even the most su- mode in which the ends of the mouth are drawn in, yet 
perficial. | lifted or half-epened, with the smile that forever ei 
5 : ’ } ; | round them, and the tremulous curve into which the 
ee pyr “ye he head is of the highest beauty. are wrought by inextinguishable desire, and the neue 
It has a close helmet, from which the hair, delicacely | lying against the lower lip, as in the listlessness of pas- 
parted on the forehead, halfescapes. The attitude gives | give joy, express love, still love. 
entire effect to the perfect form of the neck, and to that Her eyes seem heavy and swimming with leasure, 
full and beautiful moulding of the lower part of the | and her small forehead fades on both sides into that 
face and mouth, which is in living beings the seat of the | gweer swelling and thin declanilie of the bone over the 
eye, in the mode which expresses simple and tender 
feelings. 


sweet, and impassioned melancholy, with an earnest, 
and tervid, and disinterested pleading against some vast 
and inevitable wrong. Itis the joy and poetry of sorrow 
making grief beautiful, and giving it that nameless feeling 
which, from the imperfecti of language, we call pain, 





* There is an urn in the British Museum, whose re- 
lievos are of the same era, and where the same subject is 
treated in a way by no means abe to that described 
potndomeny by Shelley. ts in the room of the 
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The neck is full, and panting as with the aspiration 
of delight, and flows with gentle curves into her perfect 
form. 

Her form is indeed perfect. She is half-sitting and 
half-rising from a shell, and the fullness of her limbs, 
and their complete roundness and perfection, do not di- 
minish the vital energy with which they seem to be ani- 
mated, The position of the arms, which are lovely be- 

ond imagination, is aatural, unaffected, and easy. 

his, perhaps, is :he finest personification of Venus, the 
deity of supernaiural desire, in all antique statuary. 
Her pointed and pear-like person, ever virgin, and her 
attitude.modesty itself. 

Michael Angelo’s Bacchus.—T he countenance of this 
figure is a most revolting mistake of the spirit and mean 
ing of Bacchus. It looks drunken, bruta! narrow- 
minded, and has an expression of desolateness the most 
revolting. The lower part of the figure is stiff, and the 
manner in which the hodien are united to the breast, 
and the neck to the head, abundantly inharmonious. It 
is altogether without unity, as was the idea of the deity 
of Bacchus in the conception of a Catholic. On the 
other hand, considered only as a piece of workmanship, 
it has many merits. ‘The arms are executed in a style 
of the most perfect and manly beauty. ‘The body is 
conceived with great energy, and the manner in which 
the lines mingle into each other, of the highest boldness 
and truth. It wants unity as a work of art—as a rep- 
resentation of Bacchus it wants everything. 


A Juno.—A statue of great merit. The countenance 
expresses a stern and unquestioned severity of dominion, 
with a certain sadness, ‘The lips are beautiful—suscep- 
tible of expressing scorn—but not without sweetness. 
With fine lips a person is never wholly bad, and they 
never belong to ike expression of emotions wholly seb 
fish—lips being the seat of imagination. The drapery 
is finely conceived, and the manner in which the act of 
throwing back one leg is expressed, in the diverging 
folds of the drapery of the left breast fading in bold yet 
graduated lines into a skirt, as it descends from the left 
shoulder, is admirably imagined. 


An Apollo, with serpents twining round a wreath of 
laurel, on which the quiver is suspended. It probably 
was, when complete, magnificently beautiful. The re- 
storer of the head and arms, following the indication of 
the muscles of the right side, has lifted the arm, as in 
triumph, at the success of an arrow, imagining to imi- 
tate the Lycian Apollo in that, so finely described by 
Apollonius Rhodius, when the dazzling radiance of his 
beautiful limbs shone over the dark Euxine. The action, 
energy, and godlike animation of these limbs, speak a 
spirit which seems as if it could not be consumed. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 
Mr. Duck, tus Dovsrer. 
There may be a few, a very few, persons in the world, 
who, like Manfred, 


. . “have ceased 
To justify their deeds . . . 
The last infirmity of evil ;” 


but certainly Mr. Duck, the doubter, is not one of them. 
“Who is Mr. Duck,” did you ask, most inquisitive 
reader? He is a reasoning man, and a great doudter, 
or disbeliever in whatever the world considers true. 
“ What every body says must be true,” said we to him 
—what every body says must be a lie, he replied, and 
instanced in support of his position, the universality of 
slander. 

Mr. Duck is a man well to do in the world, and is 
over anxious to be called a “ liberal spirited man.” He 
is loud in his commendations of all acts of charity, and 
he would inevitably be a most benevolent man, were it 
not is dowts. When he is solicited for “a few 
pennies” by a poor woman, who, like the amiable and 
prolific consort of John Rogers, the martyr, has “ nine 
small children and one at the breast,” he feels a strong 
impulse to bestow upon her what odd pieces he may 
have about him, but cogitating upon the matter, he rea- 
sons in this wise: “ she may be honest and not undeserv- 
ing, but I have my doudis ; there are somany impostors 
abroad, and to give to them is to promote and encou- 








rage hypocrisy and intemperance.” — Mr. Duck keeps 
his money in his pocket. 

Mr. Duck has not unfrequently been solicited to give 
his aid to the support of Fvreign Missions, but 
doubts the propriety of sending the Gospel abroad, when 
there are so meny in our own country in need of it; 
and when he has been called upon to assist in the sup- 
port of our Home Missions, he has expressed his warm 
approbation of the cause in the abstract, but doubled the 
propriety and constitutionality of having any thing to 
do with the spiritual affairs of others, in a country wher 
no connexion between church and state is permitted. 
So, in both cases, he has taken advantage of the dowd, 
and kept his money in his pocket. 

Mr. Duck once found a purse, containing between 
three and four hundred dollars, and did not advertis 
it. If he should advertise it, he thought there would be 
a score of claimants, and dowsted if the lawful owner 
would get it. The money was a means of doing good 
that Providence had thrown in his way, and he doubted 
whether the loser, if it were returned to him, would 
make good use of it, and all things, thought he, are gi- 
ven to us for good. He sent four shillings of the money 
to the orphan asylum, and put the balance in his pocket. 

But it is not only in pecuniary matters that Mr. Duck 
is a doubler; in the most unimportant affairs of life, he 
He calls himselt 
a “temperance man” — approves of temperance in the 
abstract. When he has finished his dinner, he doubts 


whether there be sufficient alkali on his stomach to neu- 


derives some benefit from the doubt. 


tralize the acid there — a tumbler of brandy and water 
he knows would make all right, but dowb/s whether its 
medicinal action on the stomach would more than coun- 
terbalance its deleterious effect upon the system gene- 
rally. He takes advantage of the doubt, and drinks the 
brandy and water. 

Mr. Duck rents a pew in church; he likes his minis- 
and 
He says all 
men are liars, and quotes scripture to prove it; is very 


ter, but thinks he is wrong on all doctrinal points 





disbelieves nearly all of his assertions. 


fond of a couplet of Cowley’s, 


“ When we trust men concerning God, we then 
Trust not God concerning men.” 


When the weather is 400 warm, or (00 cold, he dvubls 
whether it be his duty to go out and sit in a church im- 
perfectly aired or warmed — the doubt prevailing, he 
In 
personal appearance Mr. Duck is, as the Irishman said 
of the king—like anotherman. Honest reader, do you 
know Mr. Duck? 


walks down to the bulletin and ‘reads the news. 





TO A CHILD EMBRACING HIS MOTHER. 


Love thy mother, little one! 

Kiss and clasp her neck again; 

Hereafier she may have a son 

Willkiss and clasp her neck in vain. 
Love thy mother, little one! 


Gaze upon her living eyes, 

And mirror back her love for thee; 

Hereafter thou may’st shudder sighs 

To meet them when they cannot see. 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


Press her lips the while they glow 

With love that they have cilen told; 

Hereafter thou may’st press in wo, 

And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her lips the while they glow ! 

O! revere her raven hair! 

Although it be not silver-gray, 

Too early death, led on by care, 

May snatch, save one dear lock away. 
Oh! revere her raven hair! 


Pray for her at eve and morn, 

That Heav’n may long the stroke defer, 

For thou may’st live the hour forlorn, 

When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her at eve and morn! 





TO ONE FAR AWAY. 


[These verses were originally contributed to, and 
published in, the New York American, under a different 
‘tle.] 


Swifter far than swallows flight, 
Homeward o’er the twilight lea— 
Swifter than the morning light, 
Flashing o’er the pathless sea— 
Dearest! in the lonely night, 
Mem’ry flies away to thee! 
Stronger far than is desire — 
Firm as truth itself can be — 
Deeper than earth’s central fire — 
Boundless as the circling sea— 
Yet as mute as broken lyre — 
Is my love, dear wife, for thee ! 
Sweeter far than miser’s gain, 
Or the note of fame can be, 
Unto one who long in vain 
Treads the path of chivalry — 
Are my dreams— in which again 
My fond arms encircle thee! 


ORIGINAL LETTER 


OF THE LATE SAMUEL TAYLOR CCLERIDGE. 


I gives us much pleasure to lay before our readerse 
copy of an unpublished letter of that “rayriad-minded 
man,” the late S. T. Coleridge. The original letter has 
been obligingly loaned to us by the owner, to copy for 
publication in the Literary Gazette. 

We search in vain among the many who by the di- 
vine rays of genius have cast a glory on the world, for 
a parallel to Coleridge. The riches of his clorious im- 
agination were unbounded, his images were exhaust 
less, the purest, and most ethereal, that ever delighted 
“the eye of mind.” He delighted to ascend : 

“The spirit’s 

That from this gross and visib] 


ladd YT, 
world of dust, 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds 
Builds itself up, on which the unseen powers 

Move up and down on heavenly ministries — 

The circles in the circles, that approach 

The central sun with ever narrowing orbit.” 

He wrote in every metre, and in his beautiful versifi- 
cation has perhaps, more fully than any other author, 
developed the music of the English language. In his 
Hymn to Mount Blanc, we find all the stately majesty 
of Milton. In the bre at! ing sweetness of his odes, the 
exquisite diction, and natural connexion of “Remorse,” 
we are reminded of the master hand of Shakspeare ; 
but the spiritual harmony of “Christabel” and “ Gene- 
vieve,” suggests no parallel — itis Coleridge’s, and his 
alone. His admirers will be reminded, by the last sen- 
tence in the letter, of these beautiful, and as applied to 
their author, affecting lines: 

“'To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed.” — Ed. 


“ Highgate, May 31, 1822. 

My very dear Friend: 

Months have elapsed since your heart-welcome 
letter came tohand. ‘The American books so obligingly 
sent, have opened tome new and diversified views of 
the moral and political fashions of the age. 

Your letter, together with Mr. Bolton’s card of ad- 
dress, was left for me at Highgate, whenI was tempo- 
rarily absent. On repairing to Mr. B’s. lodgings, I 
learned, to my regret, that he had departed from London. 

* x * * al > 


I should have replied to your letter sooner, and re- 
turned thanks beth for that and the books, but for the 
delay occasioned in binding a set of my works, which 
I wished to send for your acceptance, with my letter. 

The anecdote relative to Christabel, reminds me of 
an incident not dissimilar, connected with my early lit- 
The publishers of the Lyric,’ Ballads 


erary life. 
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“to vote their asses horses.” Being asked what he 
meant by such an absurd proposal, he replied, “ It is 
not more absurd than to vote men leaders and legis! 
tors who have nothing to recommend them but ) ov 
votes.” 

3. He was told that he could not possess liberal sen- 
timents because his parents were not free; he replied, 
‘« My parents were not wrestlers, and yet I can wrestle.” 





APOTHEGMS OF DIOGENES. 


1. He called a bad singer, Mr. Cock; being asked 
the reason, he said, “ His notes are the signal for a ge- 
neral rising.” 

-2. A hypocritical scoundrel in Athens inscribed over 
his door, “ Let nothing evil enter here.” Diogenes 
wrote under it, “By what door does the owner come 
in.” 

3. Seeing a wicked boy throwing stones at the gal- 
lows, he observed, ‘“‘ Well aimed, boy! you will hit 
that mark at last.” 

4. Being asked what was the best hour for dinner, he 
replied, “ For the rich, when they please ; for the poor, 
when they can.” 

5. When told that his countrymen, the Sinopians, 
had sentenced him to banishment, he replied, “I have 
condemned them to a worse punishment — to stay at 
home.” 

6. Seeing a scolding wife who had hanged herself on 
an olive tree, he exclaimed, “ O that all trees would 
bear such fruit.” 

7. Being asked by a student of natural history, what 
was the worst beast, he replied, “ Of the wild, a slan- 
derer ; of the tame, a flatterer.” 

8. Seeing the son of a courtesan throwing stones at 
a crowd, he called out, “ Take care, boy, lest you hit 
your father.” 

9. Hearing a handsome youth speak foolishly. he ex- 
claimed, “ What a shame to see a leaden sword drawn 
from an ivory scabbard.” 

10. Seeing an unskilful archer shooting, he went and 
sat down by the target, declaring it the only place of 
safety. 








GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





Depication or Goerue’s Faust. —Tvanslated by A. 
Hayward, Esq. 


[It is necessary to understand the dedication of Faust, 
to be acquainted with the history of the work. The 
poem was first published in 1790, without prologue or 
dedication. It commenced with the scene in Faust’s 
study, and ended with the Cathedral scene. Goethe 
completed the work in after life, and published it with 
the celebrated and beautiful dedication annexed.—Ed_] 


Ye approach again, ye shadowy shapes, which once, 
in the morning of life, presented yourselves to my troub- 
led view! Shall I try, this time, to hold you fast? Do 
I feel my heart still inclined towards that delusion? Ye 
press forward! well then, ye may hold dominion over 
me, as ye rise around out of vapor and mist. My bo- 
som feels youthfully agitated by the magic breath which 
atmospheres your train. 

Ye bring with you the images of happy days, and 
many loved shades arise: like to an old half-expired 
tradition, rises First Love with Friendship in their com- 
pany. The pang is renewed; the plaint repeat the lab- 
arynthine, mazy course of life, and names the dear ones, 
who, cheated of fair hours by fortune, have vanished 
away before me. 

They hear not the following lays —the souls to whom 
I sang the first. Dispersed is the friendly throng — the 
first echo, alas, has died away! My sorrow voices itself 
to the stranger many; their very applause makes 
my heart sick; and all that in other days rejoiced in m 
song, if still living, strays scattered through the world. 


half-formed tones, —my lisping lay, like the 
“harp 












long unfel, for that quiet, pensive 
"Tis hovering even now in 
AZolian 
A tremor seizes me: tear follows tear: the aus- 
e heart feels itself growing mild and soft. What! 


And a yearning 


spirit-realm, seizes me. 


|. ve, I see as in the distance; and what is gone, becomes 


a reality to me. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NEW INN; OR THE 
LIGHT HEART. 


A Comepy, ny Ben Jonson. 
Lovel defines what Love is. 


Lovel. What else 
Is love, but the most noble, pure affection, 
Of what is truly beautiful and fair ? 
Desire of union with the thing beloved ? 


Beaufort. 1 have read somewhere, that man and 
woman 
Were, in the first creation, both one piece, 
And being cleft asunder, ever since 
Love was an appetite to be rejoined. 
Lovel. It isa fable of Plato’s, in his banquet, 
And utter’d there by Aristophanes. 


Host. "Twas weli remember'd here, and to good use ; 
But on with your description what love is. 
Desire of union with the thing beloved. 


Lovel. Imeant a definition. For I make 
The efficient cause the appetite of union. 
The final cause, the union itself. 
But larger if you'll have it, by description : 
It is a flame, an ardor of the mind, 
Dead in the proper corpse, quick in another's ; 
Transfers the lover into the loved ; 
That he, or she, that loves, engraves or stamps 
The idea of what they love, first in themselves: 
Or, like to glasses, so their minds take in 
The forms of their belov’d, and them reflect 
It is the likeness of affections, 
Is both the parent and the nurse of love. 
Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls, 
So much more excellent as it least relates 
Unto the body ; circular, eternal ; 
Not feign’d or made, but born. And then so precious, 
As nought can value it, but itself. So free, 
As nothing can command it but itself. 
And in itself so round and liberal, 
As, where it favors, it bestows itself. 
But we must take and understand this love 
Along still as a name of dignity, 
Not pleasure. 
True love hath no unworthy thought, no light, 
Loose, unbecoming appetite, or strain : 
But fixed, constant, pure, immutable. 





LORD BACON'S ESSAY ON ADVERSITY. 


It was a high speech of Seneca, (after the manner of 
the stoics,) that the good things which belong to pros- 
= are to be wished, but the geod things that belong 
to adversity are to be admired: ‘ Bona verum secun- 
darum optabilia, adversarum mirabilia.” Certainly, if 
miracles be the command over nature, they appear most 
in adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the 
other, (much too high for a heathen,) “ It is true great- 
ness to have in one the frailty of a man, and the securit 
of a God.” “ Vere magnum habere fragilitatem, homi- 
nis securitatem Dei.” This would have done better in 
poesy, where transcendencies are more allowed ; and 
the poets, indeed, have been busy with it; for it is in 
effect that strange thing which is figured in that 
strange fiction of the ancient poets, which seemeth not 
to be without mystery ; nay, and to have some approach 
to the state of a christian, “ that Hercules, when he went 
to unbind Prometheus, (by whom human nature is re 
resented, ) sailed the length of the great ocean in an earth- 
en pot or pitcher, lively describing christian resolution, 
that saileth in the frail bark of the flesh through the 
waves of the world.” But to speak in a mean, the vir- 
tue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of adversity 
is fortitude, which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old ‘Testament, adver- 
sity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s favor. 
Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 

you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; 


harp, 
ane the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in 


y | describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Sol- 


omon. Prosperity is not without many fears, and dis- 
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taste; and adversity is not withou' comforts and hopes. 
We see in needle-work and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have a lively work on a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon 
a lightsome ground; judge, therefore, of the sure of 
the Theart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is 
like precious odors, most fragrant where they are incen- 
sed, or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue. 


THE SEPULCHRES OF KINGS. 
BY JEREMY TAYLOR, 


A man may read a sermon, the best and most pas- 
sionate that ever man preached, if he shall but enter 
into the sepulchres of kings. In the same Escurial 
where the Spanish princes live in greatness and power, 
and decree war or peace, they have wisely a 
cemetery, where their ashes and their glory shall sleep 
till time shall be no more: and where our kings have 
been crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and they must 
walk over their grandsire’s head to take his crown. 
There is an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of the 
greatest change from rich to ached, from ceiled roofs to 
arched coffins, from living like gods to die like men. 
There is enough to cool the flames of lust, to abate the 
height of pride, to appeage the itch of covetous desires, to 
sul — dash out the Tiscombling colors of al . 
artificial, and imaginary beauty. There the warlike 
and the peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the be- 
loved and the despised prince, mingle their dust, and 
pay down their symbol of mortality, and tell all the 
world, that when we die our ashes shall be equal to 
kings, and our accounts shall be easier, and our 
for our crimes shall be less. ‘To my apprehension, it 
is a sad record which is left by Athenzus concerni 
Ninus, the great Assyrian monarch, whose life 
death is summed up in these words: ‘“ Ninus the As- 
syrian, had an ocean of gold, and other riches more 
than the sand in the Caspian sea; he never saw the 
stars, and perhaps he never desired it; he never stirred 
up the holy fire among the magi, nor touched his god 
with the sacred rod, according to the laws; he never 
offered sacrifice nor worshipped the Deity, nor admin- 
istered justice, nor spake to the people, nor numbered 
them: but he was most valiant to eat and drink, and 
having mingled his wines, he threw the rest on the 
stones. This man is dead: behold his sepulchre, and 
now hear where Ninus is. Sometime I was Ninus, 
and drew the breath of a living man, but now am no- 
thing but clay. I have nothing but what I did eat, and 
what I served to myself is all my portion: the wealth 
with which I was blessed, my enemies meeting shall carry 
away,as the mad Thyades carry a raw goat. Iam 
gone to hell; and when I went thither, I carried neither 
gold nor horse, nor @ silver chariot, I that wore a mi- 
tre, am now a liltle heap of dust.” 








SONNET.—By Worpsworrtn. 


[Except Milton, we believe no poet ever wrote a finer 
sonnet than this. ] 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee. She is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hail and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thov hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 





RETURNED PILGRIM. 
{From an old English tragedy, author unknown. 
To man how sweet is breath! yet sweetest of 
That breath which from his native air doth fall, 
How many weary paces have I measured, 
How many known and unknown dangers past, 
Since I commenced my tedious pilgrimage, 
The last great work of my death-yielding age? 
Yet am I blest, that my schevaleg Gent 
Shall be raked up in England’s peaceful earth. 





Flowers of rhetoric in sermons and serious discour- 
ses, are like the blue and red flowers in corn; i 


to those who come only for amusement, but 5 vediand 
to him who would reap the harvest.—Dean Swift 





WOTICES OF WEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our notices of new books, in the present number, 
must necessarily be few and brief. 

The Gentle Boy. A Thrice-told Tale. By Nathaniel 

Hawthorne.— W eeks, Jordan, & Co., Boston. 

We read, admired, and praised this work, long ago, 
and rejoice that it is now offered tothe public in a more 
attractive and saleable form, than heretofore. We mean 
no faint praise, when we say, that we think this tale 
equal in merit to Lamb’s “ Rosamond Gray,” of 
which “The Gentle Boy,” though quite dissimilar, 
strongly reminded us while reading it. We earnestly 
hope that this work will meet with such favor from 
the public, as shall induce Mr. Hawthorne to continue 
to apply his talents to literature. On minds like his, 
which we take to be acute, suggestive, and observant, 
American literature depends for a lasting basis, and 
steady advancement. 

A Dictionary of the Church ; containing an exposition 
of terms, phrases, and subjects, connected with the ex- 
ternal order, sacraments, worship, and usages of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with an especial refer- 
ence to the Church in the United States. By the Rev. 
William Staunton.— New York, published by Sher- 
man & T'revett, at the Protestant Episcopal Press, 142 
Fulton street. 

This work, we think, cannot fail to prove useful and 
entertaining to the public generally. It deserves to 
meet with a large sale among the members of the 
eburch for whom it is more especially intended. The 
style in which the work is printed, is very creditable to 
the publishers. 


The Pictorial Edition of Sa@-speare. 

We have received the first nurhber of this eminently 
beautiful work. The whole of Shakspeare’s writings 
are to form forty-four parts; the plays will occupy 
thirty-seven of them: each number to be illustrated 
with fine wood engravings; the whole to form six 
volumes. Published by C. Knight & Co., London, 
and Wiley & Putnam, New York. 

Heads of the People. 

The first number of what promises to be a very 
amusing series, entitled, ‘‘ Heads of the People,” has 
been sent to us. The illustrations are after the manner 
of Cruickshanks. Published by Wiley & Putnam. 
Tales illustrating the Passions. By James. 

Travels in Austria, Russia, and Turkey. By Elliott, 

Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

Of these works we have only read the first mention- 
ed, and although we do not think it equal, in merit or 
interest, to Richeliew or Darnley, we yet take pleasure 
in recommending it to the reading public. 

The Huguenot: a tale of the French Protestants.—Har- 
pets. 

This new historial novel, by the author of Richelieu, 
in two volumes, octavo, has been published by the 
Messrs. Harpers. The work is full of interest, and 
contains a vast quantity of information relative to the 
times in which the scenes are laid. For sale by Linen 
& Fennel, 389 Broadway. 

Richardson's Dictionary. 

This splendid work is now completed, and for sale 

by the publisher, Mr. Wm. Jackson, 102 Broadway. 





LITERARY THEFTS. 

It is surprising to us that the editors of that able pe- 
riodical, the Knickerbocker, should, through careless- 
ness, (for it must be only through carelessness,) admit 
so many borrowed articles into their magazine. Ina 
recent number, a beautiful little poem, entitled “ The 








Dying Girl,” published long ago, appeared as an ori- 
ginal communication; and in the last number (for 
January) we find “ The Dinner of the Months,” which 
was written, word for word as it appeared in the 
Knickerbocker, by our lamented friend, the lute Henry 
Neele, and originally published in the ‘“ News of Lite- 
rature” in 1826, and subsequently in Harper’s edition 
of Neele’s “ Literary Remains,” a copy of which is 
now before us. 

Lest it might be inferred that we are prompted to 
mention these facts by unkindly feelings entertained 
towards the Knickerbocker, we will observe that we 
have subscribed and paid for that magazine since its 
commencement, and consider it, under its present ma- 
nagement, the best monthly published in this country. 





MISS SHERRIFF. 
Recollections of her first Appearance. 


It was our good fortune to occupy a seat in the pit of 
Covent Garden Theatre, on Thursday evening, Ist 
Dec., 1831, when Miss Sherriff made her first appear- 
ance, as Mandane, in Artaxerxes. On that occasion, 
Mr. Wilson took the part of Arbaces, and Braham ap- 
peared as Artabanes, and his performance in this cha- 
racter was perfection itself. In common with a large 
and very fashionable audience, we were delighted— 

“ And when the stream of sound 
Which overflowed the soul, had passed away, 
A consciousness survived, that it had left 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images, and gentle thoughts 
Which cannot die, and will not pass away.” 

We afterwards saw Miss Sherriff in the part of 
Polly, in the Beggar’s Opera, and although she won 
new laurels, and elicited greater applause in this cha- 
racter than in Mandane, to us she was less pleasing, — 
seeming partly to mistake the character of the music 
of her part, by making bravuras of the simple airs 
of Polly. Braham appeared as Macheath, and Mrs. 
Keely took the part of Lucy, and treated us to one of 
the most delightful pieces of comic acting we ever en- 
joyed. 

Although Tom Welsh took the credit of having 
educated Miss Sherriff, it of right belonged to Doctor 
Essex, who educated her for a concert singer, a thea- 
trical engagement not being contemplated, or approved 
of, by her friends. Her first public appearance was in 
an oratorio, in March, 1828. A short time before the 
commencement of her engagement at Covent Garden, 
she placed herself under the tuition of Mr. Welsh. 
Miss Sherriff was and is one of the best piano-forte 
performers we ever heard, and we trust that during her 
engagement at the National Theatre, the obliging ma- 
nager of that popular establishment will induce her to 
entertain the audience with some of her favorite 
songs, accompanying herself on that instrument. 








THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
AT THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, BARCLAY STREET. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, by Whichelo.—This 
admirable picture, representing the destruction of the 
Holy City, by the Roman army under Titus, is paint- 
ed on canvass twenty-two feet by fourteen. The point 
of view of the city is well selected, and the complicated 
forms and characters which the picture comprehends, 
are exceedingly well executed and sustained. The 
coloring is very harmonious. The advanced portion 
of the Roman army, in particular, is managed with 
great spirit and effect. 

The Revolt in Paris, A. D. 1358, by Giraud.—This 
picture seems to us, to contain more faults, and more 
single merits, than any other one of the collection ; of 
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the latter we will only instance the head of Lord Jehan 
de Conflans, with the wound, and the blood running 
from it. It is admirably conceived and executed. The 
remaining part of the body is less happily managed ; 
we allude particularly to the fore shortening. 

Don Juan and Haidce, by Dubufe, is a magnificent 
painting, remarkable for its harmonious coloring, and 
general effect. 

A Circassian Slave, by Dubufe. This, in our opin- 
ion, is the gem of the exhibition — it is all good. The 
most fastidious and technical critic, must be satisfied 
with this. We could not suppress a smile on seeing a 
green curtain hung before this picture. “ My whole 
heart is faint,” said Charles Lamb, in a letter to Proc- 
ter, “ and my whole head is sick, at this evrsed, cant- 
ing, unmasculine age!” 

St. John in the Wilderness, by Dubufe.—A perfect 
form. 

The Princess of Capua, by Dubufe—There is infi- 
nite skill displayed in this, but the general effect is not 
pleasing. The silvery tone of the white satin robe 
harmonises excellently well with the whole. Unfor- 
tunately for this picture, it is hung in the worst light 
that could be found for it in the room : 

Altogether, the exhibition is an admirable one, and 
well worthy of the patronage cf all lovers of art. The 
low price of admission (25 cents) will, we should sup- 
pose, ensure a large number of visitors. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY LECTURES. 


We strongly commend this course of lectures to our 
readers. We were among the delighted auditors who 
listened to the Rev, Doctur Eastburn’s introductory lec- 
ture, the main subject of which was, the character of 
the celebrated Bishop Berkley. To those who have 
listened to Doctor Eastburn, we need not say, that his 
style of elocution is remarkably chaste and correct ; the 
subject of his discourse was, we think, very happily 
chosen, and admirably handled. 

We know it is the fashion, with the many, to speak 
with derision of Berkley and Hobbes, on account of 
their metaphysical opinions, but those who have read 
the “ Leviathan,” and the ‘‘ Human Nature” of the 
latter, and the writings of the furmer, know that modern 
philosophy is in a great measure based upon the sys- 
tem, or systems, of these two great men, and that near- 
ly all that Locke, Condilliac, and a hundred others, 
have done, has been only to accommodate the leading 
principles of Hobbes and Berkley, to the popular opin- 
ions of the times in which they lived. But it is not so 
much for his philosophical writings, as for his pure re- 
ligious zeal, and his many noble acts of benevolence in 
the cause of religion and letters, that Berkley’s memory 
should be cherished. 

During a summer’s residence at Newport, R. I. 
(where Berkley resided, ) we collected several entertain- 
ing anecdotes of this remarkable man, which, in a fu- 
ture number, we purpose to lay before our readers. 





SIGNOR FELICE FORESTI. 


We are much pleased to hear that this gentleman has 
been appointed Professor of Italian Literature in Co- 
lumbia College. We have ample means of knowing 
that he is in every way deserving of, and qualified for, 
the appointment. 





The Plaindealer—We are glad to observe that pro- 
posals have been issued to revive this paper. We 


heartly wish Mr. Leggett success: he has the ability 
to make the “ Plaindealer” one of the first periodicals of 
the day ; this last remark will seem superfluous to a 
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majority of our New York readers, who cannot be un” 
acquainted with Mr. Legget’s talents. 











Agency in London.—Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, of 
this city, have established a branch of their house in 
London. Heretofore there has been no direct or cer- 
tain mode for a person to obtain a rare book, periodical, 
or picture, from London, unless he happen to havea 
friend or correspondent there; this difficulty is now 
happily obviated. The character of Messrs. Wiley 
& Putnam is such, as insures the prompt and faithful 
execution of all orders entrusted to them. 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 

The members of this excellent and benevolent socie- 
ty, composing a large majority of the most respectable 
and intelligent English gentlemen residing in New 
York, have hit upon the happy plan, to increase their 
means to assist the needy, of getting up a concert of 
miscellaneous music. 

We are pleased to announce, that the most eminent 
vocal and instrumental performers in our city, have 
cheerfully come forward to assist in this cause. Ar- 
rangements for the concert have been for some weeks 
in preparation, and would, before this time, have been 
completed, but for the unavoidable absence of Miss 
Sherriff, Messrs. Wilson, Seguin, and others, whose 
aid was wanted to give completeness to the entertain- 
ment. 

Considering the great and diversified musical at- 
tractions to be offered, and the charitable purpose of the 
concert, we think the only difficulty the committce will 
labor under, will be to find room for all who will seek 
to attend it. 





POETICAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

Already have we received four original? yes, truly, 
eriginal poetical communications. We are true lo- 
vers of poetry, and believe with Channing, that “ poet- 
ry is thedivinest of all arts, for it is the breathing or 
expression of that principle, or sentiment, which is 
deepest and sublimest in human nature.” But for 
commonplace verses, on commonplace subjects, we 
have a decided dislike ; and believing, that in this par- 
ticular, we are like our readers, we shall never admit 
poetry that is not far above mediocrity, (wnless it be 
some of our own,) into the columns of the Literary 
Gazeite. 

The time has been, when it was thought that some 
little natural genius and knowledge of the art were 
necessary, in order to produce poetry; but this old 
fashioned notion is now quite discarded. We have 
poets and poetesses in every street — with our mind’s 
eye we now seea score of them. There is Mr. Timo- 
thy Pegassus, in Pearl street ; he is engaged on a “ Son- 


net to the Moon” — a very original subject. How he 
belabours his wits fora rhyme to darkness. Gentle 


Timothy, “ cudgel thy brains no more about it,” but 
betake thyself to a more profitable occupation: 

“ Alas! what boots it with incessant care, 

To strictly meditate the thankless muse ? 

Were it not betterdone as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tanzles of Neacra’s hair ?” 

Thou art pining for a Patron, Timothy, one who 
can appreciate, and would foster thy genius! Give 
over thy idle aspirations. 

“For ah! Mecaenas is y’wrapt in clay, and great 
Augustus long ago isdead.” In her chamber in “ Wa- 
verly Place,” wesee Miss Euphrosyne Helicon seated 
beside a little rose-wood table freighted with beautiful 








editions of Byron, Moore, and Bulwer, and a small 
writing case with a secret drawer containing suadry 
manuscript poems ; before her lies a fair sheet of rose- 
colored satin paper, on which is written: 


For the Literary Gazette. 
STANZAS. 
ON SEEING A FALLING STAR. 
The Stanzas are yet in embryo — she is meditating 
them : 
“ How rich that forehead’s calm expanse — 
How bright that heaven-directed glance !” 
Beautiful Euphrosyne ! we entreat thee send not the 
Stanzas to us; we arenot worthy of them; send them 
rather to the —— or the 





An indefatigable, but very eccentric literary friend 
once suggested the idea to us of writing the lives of 
the American Poets; we entirely discouraged him in 
the quixotic enterprise, by telling him that their names 
alone would form a work of as great magnitude as 
Rees’ Encyclopedia. 


THE DRAMA. 





Park Theatre. The entertainments at this house du- 
ring the present week have been varied and excellent. 
On Tuesday evening, Mr. Darrow made his debut in 
the arduous part of Richard, and for a first appearance, 
his performance was in some respects very creditable; in 
the most passionate parts of the play, however, he was 
trés ordinaire ; the most palpable fault in his pronun- 
ciation was a very unpleasant drawling, or rolling over 
of many words upon the tongue. Why an actor, to his 





obvious disadvantage, should choose to make his debut | 


in Richard, on the boards of a metropolitan theatre, be- 


} 


fore hundreds who have seen Kean and Cooke in the 
same part, is past our finding out. 

Mr. Evers is busily engaged on new scenery for Pe- | 
ter Wilkins, which is to be brought out soon with great 
splendor. 

We regret to see in certain quarters a disposition evin- 
ced to injure the interests of the Park Theatre, by re 
presenting that as a fault which is only a misfortune. 
It was certainly an error of judgment in Mr. Price to 
suppose that Mr. and Mrs. Matthews could satisfy the 
public for a whole season ; but this mistake should not | 


be charged as a fault to Mr. Simpson, than whom, we 
venture to say, and in saying so we only echo the senti- 
ments of those who best know him, a more gentlemanly, 
honorable, and liberal manager never lived. 

National Theatre. Norman Leslie and Nicholas 
Nick!eby have been the principal entertainments at the 
National during the week, and they have proved at- | 
tractive enough to “draw good houses.” We do not 
remember ever to have seen a new piece so faultlessly 
performed on its first night as was Nicholas Nickleby. | 
The public are shortly to be favored again at this house 
with Miss Sherriff, Messrs. Wilson and Seguin; du- | 
ring their engagement we understand the Beggar's | 
Opera is to be brought out; we sincerely hope the re- 


port may be confirmed. 





RIISCELLANEA. 
| 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





Table Talk of the celebrated Beef Steak Clibh—From 
Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage —'The subjoined, 
“though affording no specimen of the general clever- 
ness of the conversation, illustrate in some measure 
the different style of the members:— Topham. Fox 
was very powerful last night. Woodfall. His argu- 
ments were unusually clear, and well connected. Sher- 
idan. Yes: his tongue’s like a time-glass—the longer 
it runs the clearer it gets. Andrews, Then he’s not like 
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— 
a cask of Madeira. Sheridan. No—or he'd have died 
long ago by tapping. Merry. And yet he’s been —- 
ped pretty often, Swett. Talking of tapping, 

men, I had an aunt (Heaven rest her bones !) afflicted 
with the dropsy, who was tapped seventy-five times 
in one week. (A generallaugh.) Capt. M. (ar M. P.) 
Suett, was your father anactor ? Sueft. No; he was 
a tailor. Merry. Then he did more for his customers 
than the captain will for the constitution—he mended 
their breaches. Suett, ‘To one thing, gentlemen, may 
I crave your attention —I know who was my father. 
Sheridan. A wise child! Andrews. And a true be- 
lever. Bearcroft. We must take his word; for we 
can’t produce evidence to the contrary, * * * © 
Andrews. Kemble played Hamlet with great effect on 


Monday. Topham. Once or twice I thought he for- 
got himself. Sheridan. You mistake—he forgot his 
audience. Andrews. 


He never forgets you, Sheridan. 
Sheridan. Notona Saturday. * * * §& 
Can't we havea glee? Here’s Dignum and Sedgwi 
but not Kelly. Captain Baker. 1 like Kelly; he’sa 
sociable, manly fellow. Andrews. 1 question his man- 
hood—he’s inclined to Crouch. * * * S . 
What could have induced to blow his brains 
out! Sheridan. A desire to convict the world, who 
said he never had any. * * * Topham. erry, 
you heard of B.'s elopement with C., and that her 
father overtook them? Merry. Yes; Tom ran after 
a plum, and the father after a pair. Woodfall. These 
Gretna Green marriages are decidedly imprudent, 
Merry. ‘They are on the border.” 

This sort of sparkle certainly does not tell so well in 
print; but it must have been delightful over the bottle 
and bowl. gain :— 

Andrews “ was noted for his attention to a certain 
nobleman, whose deficicney of intellect and sufficiency 
of arrogance were equally unpleasing. ‘Why, An- 
drews,’ said a friend to him, every body says you are 
Lord Lyttelton’s shadow.’ ‘1 don't know how his lord- 
ship can havea shadow,’ he replied, ‘ when every body 
says they can see through him.’ ” 

“ A certain nobleman was dead, who had been noted 
for the feminine delicacy of his hands. The circum- 
stance being mentioned at the Club, the members, with 
their usual waggery, began looking at their digital ex- 
tremities; and Merry called for a shew of hands, to de- 
cide the point of who had the smallest; when Wood- 
fall remarked—‘ It should be given in my favor, gentle- 
men; I have more credit for my short-hand than any 
man in England.’ ” 

“ Sedgwick was quiet and inoffensive — but his voice 
was his solitary attraction. Sheridan used to say 
with his usual good nature; that ‘he was like a Christ- 
mas spectacle— he had more sound than sense.’ Dig- 
num was equally quiet and amiable, but with rather 
more vanity than Sedgwick. He was desirous of a 
credit for his intellect, and that people should attribute 
his frequent fits of vacuity to profound mental abstrac- 
tion. He was thus in the habit, in the green-room, 
and at the table occasionally, of placing his finger to 
his forehead, in the manner of Lawrence Sterne, as 
represented in his portrait, and pretending to be uncon- 
scious of what was passing around him. Among the 
actors this demure hoax succeeded; but not with the 
gentleman who wrote the School for Scandal. It was, 
indeed, one of Sheridan's pastimes to analyze his com- 
pany and compare them with the beings it was their 

usiness to imitate. Some one observing Dignum in 
his usual meditative posture, remarked it to the mana- 
ger: —‘ Look at Dignum! he’s thinking again!’ ‘No!’ 
said Sheridan ; ‘ he thinks hethinks!’” * . 


. 





EPITAPHS. 
The simple piety of the following epitaph is very 
touching : 


“Here lies Velina le Dunois, aged five years and a 
half. Dear child, pray for us.”—Je¢ Livre des Cent- 


| et-Un. 


Madame de Statl observes, in Corinne, that the words 
no more are the most musical of any in the English 
language. Wedo not know how they could be used 
with greater effect than in this epitaph, which we read 
in a private cemetery in Orange county, in this state; 

“ Our dear babe! we shall see him no more,” 
Hie jacet, fc. 


As the character happened to fit very well, it has 


‘passed quite current that the epitaph of “ Hie jacet, 
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&c., felicis memorize, judicium expectans,” was made 


for Joshua Barnes, and some add that it was written 
by Dr. Bentley. It is, however, older than either 
Bentley or Barnes. It is quoted by Scuderi, in his ob- 
servations on the Cid, and applied by him to Corneille, 
for a pretended want of judgment in the conduct of 
that play. It stands in French thus: 
Sous cette casaque noire 
Repose paisiblement ; 
L’ Auteur, d’heureuse memoire, 
Attendant le jugement. 

Scuderi speaks of it as written on a man not dead, 
but asleep. If Bentley then applied it to Barnes, he 
stole it. Voltaire says on this passage, “ It is pleasant 
enough to see Scuderi treating Corneille as a man with- 
out judgment.” 





[The following letters are strongly characteristic of 
Churchill and Garrick. We extract them from the 
“ Private Correspondence of David Garrick.” ‘The 
warm zeal expressed by Garrick for the great Hogarth, 
speaks well for his head and heart. 


" Mr. Churchill to Mr. Garrick. 


“ My dear Mr. Garrick, — Half drunk — half mad — 
and quite stripped of all my money, Ishould be much 
obliged if you would enclose and send me by the bearer 
five pieces, by way of adding to favors already received 
b Yours sincerely, 

“ CuarLes CAuRCHILL.” 
“Mr Garrick to Mr. Churchill. 
“ Dear Churchill,—I sent to you last night, but could 
not hear of you. I cannot conveniently this week obey 
our commands, but I will the latter end of the next. I 
ve made a purchase that has beggared me; however, 
should you be greatly pressed, I will strain a point be- 
fore that tine, though I suppose it is the same thing to 
you. I was in hopes your ghost was laid, or at least 
your acrimony against the Laureate, for still I cannot 
get it into my mind that your attack upon Aim is a jus- 
tifiable one. 

“1 must entreat of you, by the regard you profess to 

me, that you do not tilt at my friend Hogarth before you 


seeme. You cannot sure be angry at his print? there 
is surely very harmless, though very entertaining stuff 


in it. He is a great and original genius: I love him as 
a man, end reverence him as an artist. I would not, for 
all the — and politicians in the universe, that you 
should have the least cause of ill-will to each other. I 
am sure you will not publish against him if you think 
twice. I am very unhappy at the thoughts of it. Pray, 
make me quiet as soon as possible, by writing to me at 
Hampton, or seeing me here. 
“ T am, dear Churchill, 
Your most obedient, 

. D. Garrick. 

“At the Rev. Mr. Porter’s, Woolwich.” 





From the Garrick Club Papers. 
THE FAST DAY. 
* Tis our fast intent.” — Lear, Act I. Scene I. 

However extraordinary it may appear to the think- 
ing world, it has occurred, that a member of the Gar- 
rick Club has paid more than usual attention to the 
late or. This gentleman commenced his ob- 
servance at the early hour of two in the morning of 
the 21st, (in fact before he went to rest,) and, in a most 
praiseworthy manner, made all his doors and windows 
fast. He did thison the principle of “ fast bind, fast 
find ;” he then retired to bed, and remained fast asleep 
until it was time to break-fast ; after which (leaving 
his fastness) he ordered his cabriolet, and enjoyed a 
_ drive in the Park, where his horse was observed to 

such a trotter, that it became a general remark that 
“ there was not a faster out during theday.” The air 

roduced an appetite; but as our member, though 


‘astidious, never in his life knew what fasting meant, | 


hetook the trouble to look into Johnson’s Dictionary 
for the actual solution of the word, and its authority, 
and turning to F, read, “ To fast, v, n. to abstain from 
food — Bacon,” — which he conjectured simply and 
literally to point out that he wasto abstain merely 


from bacon. He therefore adjourned to our Club, and | 
in the most estimable mode, piously partook of some | 
excellent salt-fish and egg-sauce, to keep up appear- | 
ances —(he stated his intention to eat buns on Good | 





ciate 





Friday, and did not omit his pancakes on Shrove 
Tuesday)— to which was added, three célelettes dla 
Maintenon, (the original inventress of that savoury 
improvement to mutton chops was, by the way, an 
illustrious patroness of penance and fasting; and in 
the concoction thereof, the great Solomon himself is 
no mean proficient.) After which, as they say in the 
playbills, a wild duck, with lemon and cayenne, made 
its first appearance in public, and was received with 
enenniied but not undivided, applause. The enter- 
tainments concluded with a pleasing selection of apple- 
fritters, and the customary quantity of generous wine: 
as bottle after bottle vanished, some thought that our 
friend, for a fast day, “ was going it a little too fast.” 





~"Filuency of Speech.—The common fluency of speech ' 


in most men and most women is owing to a scarcity of 
matter and scarcity of words; for whoever is a master 
of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt 
in speaking to hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas 


common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set | 
of words to clothe them in, and these are always ready | 
at the mouth: so people come faster out of a church | 


when it is almost empty than when a crowd is at the 
door.— Dean Swift. 


FACETIZ. 

» a ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

“ Says he.”—For the special benefit of those who 
adorn their discourse with the musical “says he,” we 
quote the following from memory, forgetting where we 
read it : 

Tom.— Dick! said he. 

Dick.—W hat? said he. 

Tom.—Fetch me my hat, says he, 

For | will go, says he, 

To Timahoe, says he ; 

To the fair, says he, 

And buy all that’s there, says he. 

Dick. —Pay what you owe, suys he, 

And then you may go, says he, 
To Timahoe, says he ; 

To the fair, says he, 

And buy all that’s there, says he. 

Tom.— Well, by this and by that, said he, 

Dick! hang up my hat! says he. 





Dentistry.— A countryman went to a celebrated den- 
tist for relief, and never having encountered so formi- 
dable a business before, he stood up and opened his 
mouth as wide as a church door. The operator eyed 
him, as if afraid of being swallowed alive, and said, 
“We always stand outside, sir!” 





Dialogue between two Gamblers. 


A.—Good morning, B., I see by your countenance 
that you were pigeoned last night. 

B.—I was—lost eleven hundred dollars. 

A.—Cheer up, cheer up, I have lost five times that 
sum at a sitting. 

B.—But you have not heard the worst; I lost twen- 
ty-five dollars in cash! 





When the Duke de Choiseul, who was a remarkable 
meagre-looking man, came to London to negociate a 
= Charles Townsend being asked whether the 

rench government had sent the preliminaries of a 
treaty, answered, he did not know; but they had sent 
the outline of an ambassador. 





Epigram from the Italian. 


One brother writes in prose, and one in verse ; 
Yet itis doubtful which writes prose, or worse. 





Precocity of Intellect-—A mother reproving her son, 
alad of six years, for smoking cigars, asked him if he 
would smoke any more for the future? He replied, 
“% never smokes for the future—always for the pre- 
sent.” : 





A Living.—A gentleman one morning being solicit- 
ed by a little bare-footed boy for “a few pennies to 
buy a loaf of bread,” asked the urchin what his mother 
did for aliving? “She eats cold victuals,” was the 
reply. 


EPIGRAM ON A PICTURE. 


This picture very plainly shows 

How litte many a painter knows 
Of color, though he thinks it. 

T. therein depicts a view, 

And underneath gamboge and blue, 
Informs us that T. pinzit. 








Russian Navy.—One day, when I was on board the 
Azoff, a man fell from the main-yard into the sea, nar- 
rowly missing the admiral’s barge, which was alongside. 
On rising to the surface, the admiral applied his cane 
pretty smartly to the man’s shoulder’s ; and on my ex- 
| pressing some commiseration for the poor fellow’s mis- 
fortune, the admiral exclaimed, “Ah, the d—d rascal! 
he was near breaking my barge to atoms.”—MS. Jour- 
nal of an Officer. 








Biblical Lore.—At a recent discussion on some points 
in biblical history, it happened to be remarked, that there 
was no account of the death of Eve. ‘“ Nor of Adam 
either,” said one of the company. “I beg your pardon,” 
| replied a religious lady, who began to think there was 
too much of scepticism in these remarks, “if you read 
your Bible carefully, you wiil find it stated that Adan 
was gathered lo his forefathers!” 





Extraordinary Disease and Irish Condolence. —“ I'm 
sorry your Cousin Sullivan is dead— a dacent man 
| he was ever always —and now tell me, what did he 
| die of ?’ “ He died of a Tuesday !” 





“What is a roué?” said a very innocent young 
lady the other evening toa gentleman of that class, 
“Why,” replied he, with a drawl, “I don’t exactly 
know ; but ¢/ is almost a ruin.” 





“| like achild that cries,” said the Abbé Morellot. 
“Why?” “ Becausethen it will be taken away.” — 
Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. 





The Pleasures of Memory? — A lady of fashion, at 
Paris, said lately to her chamber-maid, who was dress- 
ing her, “How weary I am of this mourning —I 
have worn it fifteen days! But,apropos, Rosina, tell 
me, for whom am I in mourning ?’—Paris in London. 





It is our intention to devote a part of the last page of 
our Journal to advertisements, relating chiefly to litera- 
ture and the arts—Books, Pictures, and Exhibitions. 
The character, and wide circulation of the Literary 
Gazette, will, we trust, induce booksellers and publish- 
ers to advertise in its columns. 


M* SCHLESINGER begs to inform his friends 
and the public that he will give a Concert at the 
City Hotel, on Monday next, 4th of February. Par- 
ticulars in future advertisements. Tickets $1 each, to 
be had at the Music Stores, and of Mr. Schlesinger, 8 
Walker street. 


ATHENS, ITS RISE AND FALL. ByE. L. 
Bo.wer.—A beautiful London copy, in 2 vols., 
for sale at 45 Ann street. 


IVES OF THE SCOTTISH POETS; 
with portraits. A fine Edinburgh edition. For 
sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 











Josten ANDREWS. By Fietoinc. A 
beautiful London copy. For sale by W. V. Oxley, 
45 Ann street. 


PQ ODERICK RANDOM and HUMPHREY 
CLINKER. By Smo.terr. Fine London co- 
pies. Forsale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 





ACKENZIE’'S MAN OF FEELING and 
STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. In 
1 vol., Edinburgh edition. For sale at 45 Ann street. 


AMELA, OR VIRTUE REWARDED. 
By Seuver Ricuarpson. For sale at 45 Ann 
street. 


,ABLES FROM BOCCACIO AND CHAU- 
CER. By Dryven. Chiswick edition, beautifully 
illustrated. For sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann st. 














————. 


CRAIGHEAD & ALLEN, PRINTERS, 





No. 112 Futron, Corner or Dutcn street. 








